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Two NEW Books 


Designed especially for Students in 


No. 2 Canadian Army Course 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
HEAT ENGINES 
by E. A. Allcut, M.Sc., M.E. 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
University of Toronto. 


This book is intended for the use of students in 
No. 2 Canadian Army Course and for students 
of the second year in Mechanical Engineering. 
The chapter headings are: Heat and Work; 
Working Fluids; Historical; Fuels and Heat 
Generation; Heat Transmission; Piping and 
Ducts; Production of work in Cylinders and 
Nozzles; Valves and Valve Gears; Testing and 
Economy. Special attention is paid to internal 
combustion engines Numerous _ illustrations. 
$2.75 postpaid. 


NOTES ON MILITARY WRITING 
by Major W. S. Wallace 
University of Toronto Contingent, C.O.T.C. 


When No. 1 Canadian Army Course was 
launched at the University of Toronto in the 
autumn of 1942, one of the subjects laid down 
in the Curriculum was “Military Writing”. 
rhis subject called for one hour a week during 
the academic year, and was intended to be the 
counterpart of the courses in “Freshman Eng- 
lish” frequently offered in science courses, but 
with particular emphasis on English for military 
purposes. 

Che task of giving instruction in this course was 
assigned to Major W. S. Wallace, the Librarian 
of the University of Toronto. In giving the 
course, Major Wallace found that he was 
handicapped by the absence of any text-book in 
the subject, and he therefore deemed it his duty 
to put down on paper the result of his pioneer 
efforts—if only to provide what might be 
described as a series of precis. $1.00 postpaid. 
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What shall we do 
with the Peace? 


THE KEY PROBLEM OF 
THE PEACE 


By Alan George Kirkby. A new book 
in the Live and Learn Series. This is 
packed with information on Europe which 
is essential to post-war planning. 50 cents. 


THE TREATMENT OF 
POST-WAR GERMANY 


By “Verax,” R. A. MacKay and C. 
Lewis. Edited by Ralph Flenley. One 
of the Contemporary Affairs Series. Writ- 
ten by three authorities specially chosen 
for their keen insight into problems which 
will face us when the peace is won. 
50 cents. 


YOUNG CANADA CONFERS 


Prepared by The National Young 
Men’‘s Committee, Y.M.C.A. Here are 
reports of the Y.M.C.A. Conference, of 
April, 1943, dealing with Health and 
Housing, Social Services, Education and 
Leisure Time, Employer-Fmployee Rela 
tionships, etc. 45 cents 


SOCIAL SECURITY & RECON- 
STRUCTION IN CANADA 


By Harry M. Cassidy. “Should be read 
and studied by all students of these prob- 
lems—and by all politicians who claim to 
be laying the basis for a new and better 
Canada.”—The Canadian Forum. Cloth, 
$2 50: paper, $2.00 


WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Edited by A. R. M. Lower and J. F. 
Parkinson. “Any reader who wants to 
get a glimpse of what Canada must face 
up to after the war need go no farther 
than War and Reconstruction. It will 
prove stimulating reading.” — Saskatoon 
Star-Phoenix. 75 cents. 
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Editorial 


EDUCATION Once again Food for 
FOR Thought publishes a 
RECONSTRUCTION conference report. 


Krom September 10 
» 12, one hundred and sixty-five people repre- 
senting one hundred and twenty educational 
Macdonald College, on 


he invitation of the Canadian 


rganizations, met at 
Association for 


\dult Education to launch a campaign of 


Education For Reconstruction.” 
his 
mumissions and forum sessions the delegates 
J 


was a hard-working conference. In 
plans to use every kind of educational 
edium: films, radio, printed study-material, 
aries, and so forth: all for the purpose of 
Iping the Canadian people prepare to take a 
reative part in building the post-war world. 

In this issue we bring you the findings of this 
mference and a report of the progress made 
nee the delegates went home. Already con 
ar rable 


organizations express their desire to co 


momentum is apparent. Every day 
perate. This is simply a reflection of the deep 
ncern on the part of the Canadian people 
bout what the future will bring. In 


etting, the 


such a 
Adult 


a notable part. 


Canadian Association for 
ducation can properly play 


r here is our chance to act not merely as a 


clearing-house, but as a source of direction and 
co-ordination for the diverse organizations who 
will take part in A Citizens’ Forum on Canada 
in the Post-War World. 


UNDER NEW 
MANAGEMENT 


When a restaurant displays 
a sign like this in its win- 
dows, one senses the appeal 
to formerly disgruntled customers for another 
chance. Things have changed: the coffee will 
no longer be cold; the menus will introduce a 
little variety; that horrible dessert known as 
chocolate blanc mange will be banished. 

In this issue, Food for Thought is “under 
new management.” However, as far as we know, 
our customers are not disgruntled with the 
former bill of fare. We should invent a sign 
of our own to indicate that the new management 
recognizes the high standard set by the previous 
incumbents, and will do its best to live up to 
the reputation of the house. 

Now to introduce the new members of the 
Ieditorial Mr. Leonard Harman, 
\cting-Secretary of the United Farmers Co- 
operative 


Committee : 


Company, widely known as _ past 
national secretary of Farm Radio Forum; Dr. 
R. M. Saunders, professor of history at the 
University of Toronto, who has spent the sum- 
iner giving short courses on current affairs to 
educational officers of the three armed services ; 
and Mr. Mark Tarail, secretary of the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association and lecturer in the 
School of Social Work at the University of 
Toronto. We are at your service. 
TWO-WAY It would be unnatural 
COMMUNICATION ii the 
Committee had no new 
As a matter of fact, we are full of them. 
don't them indis- 
criminately upon our readers. Rather we want 


new Editorial 
ideas. 
But we propose to force 
you to tell us what changes, if any, you would 
like to see in this magazine. Write us briefly 
about what you think the magazine should be 
like. What additional features might be in 
cluded? What suggestions would you make 
about its style and contents? Would you like 
to have a readers’ forum where letters of general 
interest can be printed? We shall welcome your 
frank reactions. 


JEAN HuNTER Morrison 
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Education for a 
By DR. WALTER 


|’ is interesting to note that education holds 

an increasingly important place in post-war 
planning. A year ago few of the blueprints for 
the post-war world took any account of educa- 
tion. Since then there has been a marked change 
in attitude. In the United States such public 
leaders as Henry Wallace and Wendell Wilkie 
have had much to say about the importance of 
education in the world of tomorrow. 

expert groups of educationists have devoted 
much time to problems of educational recon- 
struction. First, The Educational Policies Com- 
nussion. Second, Joint Commission of Council 
for Education in World Citizenship. Third, A 
Liaison Committee of representatives of leading 
educational institutions, working for the estab- 
lishment of an International Office of Education. 

Even economists and international lawyers 
traditionally reluctant to look beyond their own 
disciplines, seem to have reached the conclusion 
that economic pacts and international institu- 
tions offer little guarantee for a lasting peace 
unless they are supported by enlightened public 
opinion. 

On the home-front, thinking particularly of 
the U.S.A., it has become evident that the forces 
of isolationist reaction may again jeopardize the 
creation of a decent international order within 
which the United States can find security and 
prosperity along with other nations. For the 
most part, these isolationists are good, kindly 
people, full of goodwill, whose only weakness 
is that they are not trained for living in this 
interdependent world of the twentieth century ; 
they are products of an earlier age who live so 
much in the past that they fail to understand 
the present, and are afraid squarely to face the 
future. It is their lack of awareness, and lack 


of education rather than ill will which makes 
them support bigots and narrow-minded politi- 
cians who are as blind to present-day realities 
as themselves. 

\dolf Hitler and the generals and admirals 


Japan have done their share to impress upon 
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World Rebuilt 
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used as 
powerful political weapon. What had long bee: 


the world that education can be 
known to students of comparative educatior 
has at last emerged into public consciousness 
namely, that the schools of Nazi Germany and of 
Japan had a prominent part in preparing those 
two countries for total war and for the stagger 
ing success they were at first able to attain, 
given the use of clear-cut objectives and with 
that drive which at one time proved almost 
invincible. 

Of even greater importance from the long 
range point of view is the way in which the war 
lords of Germany and Japan have shown their 
belief in education and their fear of it in those 
countries which have come within their reach 
or under their control. The deliberate attack 
of Japanese bombers on Chinese schools and 
institutions of higher learning is patently 
designed to deprive China of the leadership 
which is her hope for freedom and prosperity. 
By the same token, Nazi action in the schools of 
the occupied countries of Europe reveals more 
clearly than anything else the essence of Hitler's 
“new order.” According to Nazi biological 
the Western 
Northern Europe are to be “junior partners” 


determinism, countries of and 
in the new order as they are supposed to be 
made up of racial groups which have enough 
German elements in their blood to make them 
eligible for a limited measure of autonomy. 
They are to have some leaders of their own and 
for this reason have been allowed to keep their 
schools open, including many secondary schools 
and some of their universities. 

\t the same time every attempt has bee: 
made to bring these schools into line, to mak« 
sure that they teach the Nazi concepts of rac 
and of the new order. In Holland, for instance, 
where, until the Nazi occupation, teachers wer« 
appointed very much in the same way as in this 
country, that is, by the local community, the 
appointment of teachers has been taken over 
by a Nazi-appointed Minister of Education, 
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’utch quisling, who is supposed to ensure that 
nly Nazi teachers are allowed in the country. 
is important to note (for future reference) 
at this move has failed, as Nazi teachers in 
ie Netherlands are as scarce as monkeys on 
roadway. Similarly, in Norway and Belgium, 
neither executions, concentration camps, nor 
ced labor have induced the teachers to fail 
n their trust towards the young people under 
eir care and towards the cause of a democratic 
ivilization. 

Nazi policies in Eastern Europe have been 
even more ruthless and also threaten to be more 
effective. In Hitler’s racial hierarchy such 
peoples as the Poles, the Czechs and the Yugo- 
slavs are at the bottom of the pyramid. They are 
the “slave nations,” whose only justification for 
existence is to serve the German master race. 
They are to have no leaders of their own, which 
explains the fantastic and yet only too real 
campaign waged by the Nazis to destroy the 
intellectual leadership of these countries. Doc- 
tors, lawyers, teachers, priests, professional men 
and women of every type and standing are being 
singled out for destruction. They are shot, 
hanged, or sent to the concentration camp. No 
accurate figures can be quoted, but on the best 
available evidence, it would appear that, in a 
country like Poland, the number of deaths may 
have reached thirty or forty per cent of the total 
intelligentia. In order to make certain that no 
new leaders be produced, all the colleges and 
universities, and, in Poland and Yugoslavia, 
ul secondary schools for nationals of those 

uintries, have been closed. The few remaining 
secondary schools in Czechoslovakia are rapidly 
being turned into vocational and trade schools. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that all 
hese are political measures of the first impor- 
tance. It is through their educational policies 
that the Nazis are attempting now to give 
permanence to their new political and economic 

rder. Both in preparing for the present war 
ind in laying the foundation for their type of 
peace” they have made extensive use of educa- 
on. As these policies are more fully under- 
educators but by the 
zeneral public in the Western world, new 
mpetus is lent to a re-consideration of education 
s an instrument of political action. The very 
efficacy with which the Fascist powers have 


stood, not only among 
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used and abused education for their destructive 
purposes brings into sharp focus our own failure 
to make full use of education for constructive 
political ends. 

The word “failure” looms large as we think 
of our educational efforts of the past, even of 
the present. We helped to bring on this second 
world war because we had not been taught, we 
had not learned to understand the complexities 
of the modern world and our own responsi- 
bilities and opportunities in it. We embarked 
on a fatal policy of appeasement because we did 
not understand the satanic forces set loose in 
Germany. More serious still—millions of people 
even at this time throughout the United Nations 
and particularly on this continent 
understand the true nature of this war. 

This challenge has not gone unheeded. With- 
in the last few weeks a number of documents 
have been published which bear witness to a 
new determination on the part of several of the 
United Nations to assign to education its proper 
place in the preparation and establishment of a 
civilized international order. The first of these 
documents, Education and the United Nations, 
represents the findings, after eighteen months of 
deliberation, of a Joint Commission of the 
Council for Education in World Citizenship 
(a representative organization of British educa- 
tors) and the London International Assembly 
(an unofficial assembly of people from most of 
the United Nations). It was followed by a state- 
ment of the Educational Policies Commission 
in the United States, published under the title, 
Education and the People’s Peace. At about the 
same time New Europe (New York, April, 
1943) devoted a whole issue to education. 


do not 


In so far as the American people failed to 
understand their international responsibilities 
and opportunities during the period between 
the two wars and thus helped to bring on the 
second world war, and in so far as education 


must be held accountable for this lack of 
understanding, the schools of this country 


cannot be absolved from all responsibility for 
the present More still, it 
would appear that even at this time millions 
of Americans have but the vaguest idea of 
the nature of this war, its causes, and the ways 
and means of preventing similar cataclysms 
in the future. Among those millions are large 


disaster. serious 


























numbers of young people who have left school 
only a short while, and whose ignorance of 
international affairs has to be directly attributed 
to the education they have received. Reports 
from the battle fronts and from army camps 
indicate that many of those who are offering 
their lives in this 


not sure of what 


they are fighting for beyond the all-too-simple 


war are 
and inadequate statement that they are “out to 
lick Hitler and the Japs.” 

This is not to say that the schools have not 
tried to remove the scales of ignorance and pro- 
vincialism from the eyes of the rising generation. 
Our teachers are among the finest in the world. 
By and large, they are alert and imbued with a 
keen sense of responsibility. Many of them 
persisted in their attempts to give their children 
broad when the 
mention of things international threatened to 


international horizons even 
bring upon them the wrath of bigoted school 
boards. Unfortunately, many mistakes were 
made even by those pioneers of a new education 
and by many of those engaged in adult educa- 


tion. “debunked” 


They successfully war by 
showing its gruesome aspects and its apparent 
futility without putting anything else in its 
place. They failed to demonstrate that in our 
modern, interdependent world, wars are bound 
to become more frequent and more devastating 
as long as nations persist in refusing to have 
their mutual, intensified relationships brought 
under some form of international control. Thus, 
by their anti-war teachings, unaccompanied by 
a vision of the kind of international order which 
might prevent armed conflicts, they accentuated 
rather than overcame the disastrous isolationist 
And they 
left their pupils without any clear ideas of the 


trends of the twenties and thirties. 


glorious opportunities before them and _ their 


countrv to take the lead in the creation of a 


truly international order. 

sy contrast, there were others whose newly 
found enthusiasm for things international led 
them to a vague cosmopolitanism which refused 
to see that the very word internationalism pre- 


supposes the existence of individual nations 


and of national differences. They proceeded 


m the basis of a flat, superficial and often 


sentimental egalitarianism, which having no 


counterpart in reality, was bound to lead to 


disillusionment. On the other hand, many of 
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those who did recognize the existnce of na 
tional differences did not succeed in avoidin; 
another pitfall. They emphasized th 
picturesque and the unusual in other countries, 
from the absence of pants to the peculiar form 
of the headgear. 


yet 


They thus helped to bring 
forth a kind of fancy-dress internationalism 
which stopped short of a real understanding oi 
the historical background of the various nations 
through which the past gives meaning to th 
present and direction to the future. 

I can only touch lightly upon the most im 
portant of our failings; our failure to give ou 
students, young or old, any sense of values. 
Instead we promoted a misunderstood objec- 
tivism or a caricature of a kind of moral and 
ethical relativism which refused to recognize 
any real distinction between good and evil. The 
climax of this development was reached with 
Don’t 
necessary. 


the “propaganda analysis fad.” 
understand 


mis 
me-—it was Turning 
against that school of thought which warned 
us always to keep an open mind on everything, 
we forgot Whitehead: “Man does not live on 
This 
list of failings is not offered in a spirit of barren 


bread alone, still less on disinfectants.” 


criticism. The more willing we are to recognize 
the past weaknesses, the more likely we are to 
avoid them in the future. 

How, then, are we to approach our task of 
educating our people for constructive endeavour 
in the post-war world? /¢t is the task of the 
schools first. 

First of all we must be clear in our own minds 
what can be expected of education, formal and 
otherwise, and what is beyond its power. 

We cannot be asked to turn everybody into 
experts on international affairs, just as little as 
we can be expected to teach all the intricacies 
of the Federal Reserve system. 

We shall be most effective if at least through 
the elementary grades and through high school, 
we give our pupils an understanding of the 
general setting within which nations exist in 
this our age. 

What we need is a general frame of reference, 
a compound of certain broad facts and principles 
which are as important as they are simple, and 
which are within the grasp of the immature or 


slow mind. If at the same time we succeed in 
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outburst of civilizing energy. 





inculeating respect for the expert in inter- 
national affairs we shall have gone a long way 
n creating the presupposition for an enlightened 
uublic opinion in matters international which 
will give force to an intelligent foreign policy. 
We must 


and _ re-affirm 


ertain principles, certain directive ideas; ideas 


first re-discover 
vhich have been painfully elaborated throughout 
the ages, which constitute the true dignity of 
man. Stated in their simple form these principles 
are that individual freedom is essential to civi- 
ized society and that civilization is most creative 
vhere the individual voluntarily accepts his 
responsibility towards an ordered society, based 
indeed the 
reative principles in Western civilization, and 


rational planning. These are 
they find their counterpart in the best thinking 
{ the East. The great philosophers from Aris- 
totle to Locke and to Kant upheld the idea of 
ndividual worth, entailing freedom for the 
ndividual, and recognized beyond that the need 
loyalty to society as the vessel of man’s 
spiritual and intellectual heritage. The founders 
f Occidental religion from the Jewish prophets 
to Christ, and in modern times the reformers 
Calvin and Knox—however intolerant they were 
themselves at times—provided a metaphysical 
hasis for both these ideas: every individual, as 
i child of God, enjoys certain inviolate rights, 
ind at the same time all individuals, as children 
the same God, are held responsible for each 
ther. 
For those to whom both philosophy and 
religion are closed books, there is the record of 
istory. It is a story of the gradual freeing of 
he individual from tribal bonds, and the re- 
lacement of enforced regimentation and slavery 
free societies maintained by free individuals. 
his process is far from complete even in the 
st advanced Western countries, yet it is 
evident from the record that creative civilization 
is blossomed forth wherever and whenever 
he two civilizing principles have prevailed, at 
east to some degree, over the more primitive 
The 


““democratic”’ 


rms of and the 
Athens, 


hile regimented Sparta from a cultural point 


communal life. arts 


ciences prospered in 
f view remained a barren desert. Roman Law, 
inder which the community maintained the 
ights of the individual, brought forth another 
Germany pro- 


duced her greatest poets and thinkers at a time 
of political unrest which made for greater free- 
dom ; today there is every evidence that the arts 
and sciences, that compassion and understand- 
ing, which are the hallmarks of civilized man, 
are not only being destroyed in the occupied 
Hitler 
Germany, which denies all individual rights and 


countries, but have dried up also in 
attempts to build a new tribal society based on 
force and suppression. 

We must drive home certain fundamental 
facts with reference to progress of science and 
technology which have changed the whole 
structure of the world in recent decades, with 
resulting interdependence of all parts of the 
world. 

\We must show that it has increased rather 
than reduced the dangers of almost continuous 
warfare unless there is international control. 

We must show that international unity does 
not preclude cultural and political diversity. 

In the words of Lawrence K. Frank, we have 
to think of world order “not in terms of a 
dominant, coercive imposition of one cultural 
formulation upon all others, but in terms of 
orchestrating cultural diversities to the larger 
theme of achieving meaning and significance, 
No wishful 
thinking can do away with the fact that the 
various nations are distinguished from each 
other by differences in outlook and attitude, 
ditferent 


values and order in human living.” 


urges and preferences, tastes and 
modes of living. No lasting co-operation between 
nations is possible so long as these differences, 
often subtle and imponderable, are not recog- 
nized and as far as possible understood. 

One of the for the failure of the 
Disarmament Conference in 1932 was the tragic 


reasons 


lack of understanding between the French and 
the British. Both wanted more disarmament, 
but differences in national outlook were among 
the things which prevented any agreement on 
procedure. The French, obsessed by formal 
logic and determined to provide for every con- 
ceivable eventuality, insisted that no disarma- 
ment was possible until a perfect system of col- 
lective security had been established—sécurité 
d’abord, The 


more practical and with a strong sense of 


désarmement ensuite. British, 


organic growth, held that disarmament itself 
would lead to heightened security. Thus, while 
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pursuing the same objectives, they could arrive 
at no agreement. Similarly, the collapse of 
France can, in part, be explained by the static 
tendencies of the French, aptly symbolized by 
their Maginot Line. They failed to comprehend 
the dynamic drive of modern Germany. No 
doubt, these differences are troublesome both 
for the statesman who has to reckon with them 
in his political thinking and the teacher who has 
to explain them to her pupils. At the same time, 
only the unimaginative and the dull in mind 
could wish them to disappear. They add zest 
and color to human existence. 

How are we to implement these general 
considerations in our teaching in our schools 
and in our adult education work? 

As regards the schools, much can be done 
even on the elementary level to cultivate a 
readiness to co-operate with other individuals 
and progress to further respect and even affec- 
tion for other races and nations. 

Above and beyond these differences, however, 
we see emerging in the present age more and 
more common elements and interests which knit 
the nations of the world into one pattern. Some 
of them spring from the realm of ideas, others 
have come into existence as a result of scientific 
and technological progress. 

The Fascist assault on the worth of the indi- 
vidual, who is to be submerged in a new tribal 
order, their nihilist attempt to destroy learning, 
their ruthlessness, leaves no room for 
compassion, make it evident that this war is 
not only for physical conquest, but for destruc- 
tion of the civilization which stems from Jerusa- 
lem and Athens, from Rome and Paris, the 


which 


whole precious heritage of the western world. 
It is this assault which is leading everywhere to 
a re-discovery and re-affirmation of certain 
civilizing principles and ideas, and to a demon- 
stration of the fact that we are living in an inter- 
Now that we are cut off 
from many of our foreign supplies, ration cards 


dependent world. 


and permits for tires can easily be used as 
effective educational aids. 

The real job, however, has to be done in the 
secondary schools, and beyond. At this point 
it hardly needs to be stressed that the simple 
addition of a course or two in “international 
relations” or in “world history” to our already 
heavily crowded curricula is altogether inade- 
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quate for the purpose of effective international 
education. Nothing short of a new emphasis 
in all subjects can achieve the desired results. 
Every major subject has something to offer 
towards an understanding of the modern world 
(as has been pointed out in the volume on 
International Understanding through the Public 
School Curriculum). 

The importance of history has already been 
stressed. Geography, a subject sorely neglected 
in the American public school, offers unique 
opportunities for the study of the distribution 
of raw materials or of international means of 
communication and their astounding develop- 
ment. Maps, particularly those using the new 
projections, ought to be found in every school- 
room all the way through college. Foreign 
languages taught beyond their mere mechanics 
—and they should be taught only by and to those 
who are capable of rising above the mere 
mechanics of syntax and vocabulary—offer a 
valuable key to some of the imponderables in 
national character. French, with its perfectly 
polished formules, the legal language par excel- 
lence; German with all its newly coined words 
attempting to express what cannot be defined ; 
English with its short-clipped, practical phrases 
—all these languages reveal much about the 
mind of the countries in which they are spoken. 

The same holds true of the literature, which 
reveals typical preferences in the choice of 
subject matter and in its presentation. Even 
arithmetic, by a judicious choice of examples 
and problems, can do much to further an inter- 
national outlook. There is no reason why our 
boys and girls should not learn percentages in 
figuring lend-lease data or the output of rubber 
in the various parts of the world. Social science 
courses will not only have to make much of the 
facts of economic interdependence—the best 
textbooks in this field are fully aware of this 
need—but by going beyond the outworn pattern 
of family, local community, state, and Federal 
Government, they must bring out the place of 
such institutions as the International Labor 
Office in their attempts to improve standards 
of living throughout the world. A course in 
general science is not complete without bringing 
home the fact that present-day world-wide inter- 
dependence is largely the result of the inventive 
genius of the scientist. 
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Teaching of this type, which breaks down 
he narrow departmentalization of learning, 
‘ neans the end of provincialism in thought. It 
vill help us to see the world as a whole, to 
omprehend its general pattern both in time and 
n space. So much for our schools and colleges. 

As regards adult education I shall say very 
ittlke—it would be an impertinence on my part 

) advise such a group of experts as here as- 
sembled. I shall simply throw out a few sugges- 
tions : 

(1) Increase facilities for adult education 
which are utterly inadequate. 

(2) 


vay to over-emphasize the vocational element 


Militate against efforts already under 


adult education, this being particularly true 
post-war period occupational adjustment. 

(3) Such general education is possible on 
idult level or in the schools though approaches 


have to differ in the sense that one’s work has to 
be related to the occupational and other adult 
interests and experiences of the people with 
whom we work. 

It is difficult but it can be done—as I have 
learned in other countries. 


(4) Special efforts should be directed at the 
middle and lower-middle classes. While the 
“lower third” deserve our best efforts, they 


have a much keener community sense than the 
upper level groups and they show willingness 
to accept advice of experts. 

The difficulty lies with the middle classes— 
people who think they know everything and 
who are least willing to listen or to co-operate 
because they are always afraid of any loss in 
status or dignity—who have been so poisoned 
by the spirit of eternal competition that they 
have forgotten how to collaborate. 





DR. WALTER KOTSCHNIG, now professor of com- 
parative education at Smith College, is an au- 
thority on European education. His latest book, 
“Slaves Need no Leaders,” was published recent- 
ly. With his kind permission, we reprint his 
address to the Macdonald College Conference. 


MR. HARRY AVISON, on the staff of Macdonald 
College, was responsible for calling together and 
organizing the recent conference. 


LEONARD HARMAN writes from three years’ ex- 
perience with Farm Radio Forum, first as 
Ontario secretary, then last year as national 
secretary for the project. 


K. W. GORDON ts assistant director of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan Extension Department, 
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and active in 
province. 


rural adult education in that 


DR. R. M. SAUNDERS, of the History Department, 
University of Toronto, was a member of the five- 
man team giving courses to the educational 
officers of the armed forces. He has contributed 
recently to “Food for Thought” on the subject 
of French-Canada. 


ELEANOR AND ALEX SIM jointly directed the 
“campus camp” they report on. Alex ts director 
of the Rural Adult Education Service of McGill 
University. 


JEAN-CHARLES FALARDEAU, recent holder of a 
Royal Society Fellowship in sociology at the 
University of Chicago, is teaching this year in 
the Ecole des Sciences Sociales, Université 
Laval, in Quebec City. 
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New Directions in Adult Education 


By HARRY AVISON 


“Religion’s only one of the things that can die without faith. Take another, for the 
sake of something you may feel I’m more impartial about—take the League of Nations. 
It is sickening now of that deadliest of modern diseases—popular approval without private 


faith ; it will die because it demanded a crusade and we gave it a press campaign, because 


it’s worth our passion and we deluged it with votes of confidence and acts of indifference.” 
(From “Ranpom Harvest,” sy JAMES HILTON) 


HESE 
early 1930's, might serve as a justification 
“Edu- 


It is certainly true 


words, spoken by a parson in the 
for the Macdonald College conference on 
cation for Reconstruction.” 
that the necessity for building a better world 
after the war has now received both “popular 
approval” and the “press campaign.” But we 


need stronger foundations than this for the 
future. 

Iver since the war started, far-seeing indi- 
viduals have felt that the strength of public 
morale would depend on how completely ordin- 
ary people understood the issues of the struggle. 
They have pressed for education which would 
enable the rank and file to study and discuss the 
problems of the war and the post-war period, 
id to link 


national war effort. 


al their community action with the 


It is not surprising, then, that the committee 
Educa 
tion which met at Macdonald College in De- 


of the Canadian Association for Adult 


cember, 1942, to consider the future program 
of the Association should recommend a “re- 
construction educational program” which would 
feature the “assembly and analysis of the facts 
on domestic affairs and international relations 


which must be thoroughly understood by 
Canadian people if they are to act effectively.” 

\ tribute should be paid to the work done 
that committee: 
Brittain, Dr. E. A. Corbett, R. E. G. Davis, 


Robert Mackenzie, Neil Morrison, and Watson 


by the members of Dean 


Thompson, and to the fine conception they 
had of the program which has now been under- 
taken. 

“The committee believed that the new pro- 
eramme take its stand as 


must favouring 


Page 


change and being willing to associate itself with 
the processes through which a better society 
might evolve. No specific dogma or panacea 
about the society of tomorrow need be, or 
should be endorsed, but it felt that certain 
principles had manifest validity.” (Note: These 
principles were later enunciated as the Mani- 
festo of the Adult 
Education.) “Men’s thinking should be led 


Canadian Association for 


towards an examination of these as well as 
towards an amassing of factual information.” 

The committee recommended that “the most 
skilful use should be made of the great new 
instruments of public education, the film and 
the radio,” as well as the more accustomed 
media of printed publications and the study 
group. 

\t the annual meeting of the C.A.A.E. in 
london in May, 1943, the recommended pro- 
gram was adopted, and it was decided to call 
a conference in September of organizations 
willing to take part. 

The co-operation of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation in providing a series of 
weekly broadcasts continuing the theme “Of 
Things to Come” had already been assured. 
The National Film Board was equally willing 
to make its films available. Study material to 
accompany the broadcasts was being prepared 
by Jean Morrison and George Grant. 

Thanks to of the 


Canadian Council of Education for Citizenship, 


the vision of members 


the calling of the Conference was made possible. 
It was a simple matter to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of educational bodies in every province 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Education For Reconstruction 


A Report on the Macdonald College Conference 


MI IST conferences begin with the question: 
| what do we think? Some of them even- 
lly arrive at the question: what shall we do? 
he Macdonald College conference on “*Educa- 
n for Reconstruction” began the other way 
und. For the delegates had met to plan a cam- 
ign of education on the problems of the post- 
period which vitally concern Canadians. 
the beginning of the conference they knew 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
prepared to produce a series of weekly 
ulcasts on this theme. The Canadian Associ- 
Adult had 
ned the preparation of study material to be 
The 


Board was ready to suggest 


n for Education commis- 


in connection with each broadcast. 
tional Film 
propriate films which could be obtained from 
eional Film Libraries. 
addition, the delegates were aware of the 
keen interest all over the country in post- 
problems. The purpose of the conference 
is to plan how all these facilities could be 
mbined in a concerted educational campaign, 
how various organizations represented 
ere could fit in. 
(he conference was not devoted entirely to 
ning. Several speakers helped clarify the 
rspective of Dr. Walter 


tschnig’s address is re-printed in this maga- 


the undertaking. 


On the opening evening, Dr. James S. 
mmson discussed the justification for post- 
planning in this period of crisis, and the 
tential significance of an educational cam- 
ign such as this. The following morning, Dr. 


: loward Y. 


lichigan developed the theme that the adult 
lucation movement must counteract the cur- 


McClusky from the University of 


ent trend towards lack of participation by 
rdinary He 


isualized adult education as an integrating 


people in political processes. 
rce in an age of community disintegration. 
The conference proceedings were carried 


rther by a lively panel discussion about what 


the project might accomplish. Four people gave 
Dr. 
extent of interest in 
post-war problems, and the necessity for new 
goals to replace that of winning the war. Mr. 
francis Hankin presented the views of a busi- 
ness man on reconstruction, and Mr. Eugene 
lorsey the views of organized labour. Mr. 


Watson Thompson argued that solving post- 


brief introductory statements. Davidson 


Ketchum indicated the 


war problems depended on re-discovering and 
re-affirming the great human purposes which 
would provide the basis for specific plans. 
Perhaps the climax came on Sunday morn- 
Dr. E. A. Corbett with great skill 
and humour chaired a plenary session where 


ing when 


confusions were cleared away and the project 
began to assume definite shape. 

In a compelling address at the close of the 
gathering, Squadron-Leader Gregory Vlastos 
spoke about the nature of morale and the con- 
tribution groups represented there might make 
to democratic morale. 

The success of the gathering was due in no 
Mr. 
Harry Avison and his assistant, Miss Gladys 
Hillman. 


small measure to the able planning of 


Delegates recall gratefully the beauty 
of the campus and the hospitality of members 
of the Macdonald College staff and their wives. 


The Curriculum Commission 

The practical conclusions of the conference 
Neil 
Morrison of the CBC chaired the one on cur- 


were worked out in three commissions. 


riculum. Some 60 people examined the outline 
of study-material which had been previously 
prepared. They made many recommendations 
about the study-course. These ranged from 
requests for the inclusion of further subjects 
(such as relations with Russia, and the future 
of the British Empire) to emphasis on simple 
language and practical problems. 

The members of the commission agreed that 


“the programme should start by considering the 
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matters of immediate, vital domestic concern to 
the individual, making clear at each step the 
relation of those domestic issues to the wider 
international problems, and that in dealing later 
with the international problems they should be 
closely related to the problems of the individual 
at home.” They recommended that several 
introductory broadcasts might build up listener 
interest before the main study-course began. 

Much interest was expressed in arranging 
the radio broadcasts to take place in different 
parts of the country, and in factories, service 
camps, and so on. Several delegates voiced the 
plea that ordinary people as well as experts 
should take part in the radio programs. It was 
hoped that detailed questions could accompany 
the study-material so that men in the navy or 
working on night-shifts might be able to use 
it even if they were unable to hear the broad- 
casts. 

The commission urged that any organizations 
which might supply additional information or 
pamphlets on any of the topics should do so 
the 


through the provincial headquarters of 


project. 


The Commission on Methods 

Dr. David Petegorsky of the Wartime In- 
formation this Many 
valuable suggestions were made about how a 


Board chaired group. 


wide variety of educational media could be 


combined. They recommended: 

1. That efforts should be made to secure the 
co-operation of organized groups throughout 
Canada in developing a nation-wide program 
of discussion on the problems of post-war re- 
construction. Organizations should be urged 
to schedule regular meetings at the time of the 
forthcoming reconstruction broadcasts, to dis- 
tribute the materials being prepared by the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education and 
to integrate other media such as films, speakers, 
etc., with this program. The national officers of 
organizations should undertake responsibility 
for bringing these programs and materials to 
the attention of their local groups and member- 
ship. Such groups should include organized 
labour, church organizations, women’s insti- 
Y.M. Y.W.C.A.’s, 
parent-teacher associations, teachers’ 
tions, etc. 


tutes, service clubs, and 


federa- 






2. That attempts should be made to arrange 
with the armed services in Canada that their 
discussion forums and current affairs classes 
be integrated with this program and particularly 
with the series of radio broadcasts. 

3. That the national organizations repre- 
sented at this conference, and others to be con- 
tacted later, undertake to give this project 
widest publicity through their associational 
journals, union papers, club bulletins, etc. 

4. That all national organizations ask their 
local groups to appoint a liaison officer to assume 
special responsibility for organizing this project 
in their groups, for distributing materials and 
maintaining contact with the national committee 
administering the program. 

5. That local and regional conferences 
representative of all interested groups be held 
throughout the country to initiate the project 
in communities. It is further suggested that a 
mass meeting be held as part of these confer- 
ences, with appropriate speakers, to stimulate 
public interest in the program. 

6. That these local and regional conferences 
set up community-wide post-war reconstruction 
councils to act as co-ordinating agencies in their 
areas. It is further suggested that each or- 
ganization represented on the council adopt as 
its special project some aspect of reconstruction 
in which it is particularly interested. The results 
of their researches and their recommendations 
could then be made available for discussion 
to all organizations represented on the council 
and, through these organizations, to their com 
bined membership. 

7. That, in the organization of these listening 
groups and projects, special attention be paid to 
youth groups. 

8. That we recognize that there rests on all 
Canadians the obligation not only of thinking 
intelligently on the problems of post-war recon- 
struction but of acting intelligently in their 
solution. It is therefore recommended that the 
materials in this program should attempt to 
indicate the practical action that participating 
groups might initiate. Such action might take 
the form of organizing surveys and recommen- 
dations on local housing or recreational facili- 
ties, town planning, health facilities, etc. 

9, That special emphasis should be placed on 
the role of libraries in this program. Libraries 
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an co-operate by arranging special displays 
. n the subject of the week’s program, by as- 
embling book and pamphlet collections, by 


reparing reading lists, by assisting local groups 
: planning their programs and by making 





: vailable facilities for discussion and meetings. 

10. That particular attention be given to 

ecuring the participation in this project of the 

irge numbers of persons who are unaffiliated 

| vith any organization. In this connection, the 

braries, because of their direct contact with 

hese persons, can play an important role. 

\nother useful channel through which many of 

these people can be reached is the Women’s 
Voluntary Service. 

11. That teachers in secondary schools be 
encouraged to organize discussion groups on 
the basis of the material being prepared and 
urged to conduct these discussions on the day 
following the broadcast. 

12. That the radio, printed material and 
material disseminated through other media at- 
tempt as far as possible to abandon the abstract 
nd academic garb in which such discussions 
have usually been clothed. Attempts should be 
made to speak to people in terms of their own 
needs and experiences and on a level of so- 

histication somewhat different from this Con- 
ference. 

13. Concern has been expressed that the 
usual method of publishing material in pamphlet 
form may, because of cost, limit its distribution 

}a few persons in each local group. It is there- 

re recommended that serious consideration be 
given to the possibility of printing the study 
material in cheap tabloid form, thus making 
possible mass distribution. 

14. That, at the beginning of the program, 

iterial be distributed to participating groups 
tering suggestions and guidance on the tech- 
nique of organizing and conducting listening 
groups and carrying on group discussion. 

15. That the study material being distributed 
hould lead the participating groups to other 
media and materials, i.e., films, books, speakers, 

hich can be effectively used in a discussion 
rogram on problems of reconstruction. 

16. That special consideration be given to 
he problem of creating machinery by means of 
vhich the consensus of opinion of the members 
{ participating groups, their reactions and 


comments on the problems discussed, can be 
gathered and made available to the C.A.A.E. 
for incorporation in the broadcasts and other 
purposes. 


The Commission on Organization 

After much careful discussion, the commis- 
sion on organization, chaired by Donald 
Cameron, Director of the Extension Depart- 
ment of the University of Alberta, recommended 
organization on three levels: 

1. A national committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the sponsoring groups, with proper 
provision for French-Canadian representation. 

2. Headquarters in each province which 
should start the program going on a regional 
basis, with the organization of a Provincial 
Adult Education Council as the objective. 

3. Community councils to co-ordinate study 


and action on a local scale. 


They suggested the Canadian Legion Educa- 
tional Services as the liaison body between the 
armed services and the project. 

Finally, the commission suggested what or- 
ganizations or individuals should take responsi- 
bility in each part of the country for initiating 
provincial organization : 

British Columbia.—Department of Extension, 
University of British Columbia. 

Alberta.—Provincial Adult Education Coun- 
cil. 

-Adult Education Committee 
of the University of Saskatchewan. 

Manitoba.—Adult 
versity of Manitoba. 


Saskatchewan- 


Education Service, Uni- 

Ontario.—A committee consisting of R. E. G. 
Davis, Mr. Mitchell, and Dr. Stearn; Mitchell 
to be convener. 

Quebec.—Le Conseil Supérieur de la Co- 
opération. Macdonald College Adult Extension 
Service. Mr. Lawson, active either as an 
individual or as a representative of the Young 
Men’s Section, Junior Board of Trade, Mont- 
real. Jean Marie Nadeau, University of Mont- 
real Montreal). Dr. 
Filteau (French Quebec, rural and urban). 

New Brunswick. 


(for French section of 





Department of Education 
through Dr. Blakeney and Dr. Peacock. 


Nova Scotia.— Department of Education 


(Continued on page 22) 
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In this educational which en- 


the Macdonald 


College Conference, we have the possibility in 


new project 


vaged the attention of recent 
urban Canada and among the armed forces of 
a counterpart of National Farm Radio Forum 
which for two years has been serving many 
rural areas in all provinces. 

\Ve are seeking a means of organizing thous- 
ands of people for group discussion on subjects 
of reconstruction concerning which they ulti- 
mately should take action. The whole drive of 
the project should be with this end in view. 
The project is not merely a glorified series of 
broadcasts 


receiving extraordinary publicity. 


It is not merely a series of pamphlets which 


bear some relation to the broadcasts. It is not 


merely having isolated people each listen 


casually in his own home. 

lirst, there are the broadcasts prepared as 
an introduction for discussion; they provide a 
definite time for groups of people to meet and 


listen intently; they provide information and 


stimulating ideas. Second, there is supplemen- 
tary printed material, prepared and distributed 
in advance; this provides more information, 


especially for leaders of discussion; it must 
contain definite questions for discussion and 
suggestions for conducting Citizens’ Forums. 


Broadcasts and printed material are aimed 


directly at organized local Forums. Hundreds 
of thousands will hear the broadcasts as indi- 
viduals and many will read the pamphlets but 
attend no Forum; that is desirable but it is 
aside from the main objective, which is partici- 
pating groups. 

There are many who believe in the principle 
of community action but their only approach 
is to get people together to hear a lecture. We 
must arrange meetings within which people 


will participate. As educators we must tell these 


A Citizens’ Forum on Canada in the 
Post-War World 


What Is This Project All About? 
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By LEONARD HARMAN 


meetings a few of the things we think; but we 
must seek for the many things the people think. 
\Who shall say that they are less likely to be 
right than we? 

How shall we organize hundreds of groups 
meeting each week and carrying on organized 
liscussion? In the first place, it cannot be done 
from 198 College Street, Toronto. The responsi- 
bility of the office there is to act as a national 
house, to 


clearing and _ distribute 


material in quantity, to co-ordinate the organiza- 


produce 


tion across nine provinces. Organization cannot 
be done by radio, although the radio can help. 
Leave it to general publicity with the hope that 
someone somewhere will get going, and we may 
have a dozen groups which probably will peter 
out before spring. 
The organizational program must have a 
central office in each province, or each region. 
This provincial Citizens’ Forum office should 
he sponsored by agencies in the province which 
want to organize groups.’ It should be assisted 
by them in the provision of finances and person- 
nel. If little money is available, surely some 
suitable person may be found in each province 
who will give voluntary effort in the interest 
of this great adventure for reconstruction. 
This agency should register local Forums 
as participating in the project. It should mail 
material to local Forum secretaries regularly. 
The success of Farm Radio Forum depended 
in large measure on regular reports of discus- 
sion findings each week, sent in on a form pro- 
vided. The provincial secretary prepared a 
report of the findings and presented it over a 
provincial network on the last five minutes of 
the broadcast the following week, which time 
was reserved for this purpose each week. This 
five minutes was devoted not to the personal 
ideas of the secretary but to reporting findings 
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progress of the groups. Unless there is 


such system of two-way communication 


is no proof of what the people think. 


re is no proof of how the Forums progress. 


\ 


ht be 


us not deceive ourselves into hoping that 

groups are participating if they are not. 
here are Forums to be organized? One 
possibility is in the active organizations 
meet regularly now and which are, or 
If they 
he persuaded to adopt this program and 


interested in reconstruction. 


m the right evening we shall have many 


Forums reporting. Organizations which hold 
such meetings must be contacted nationally, 
regionally, and locally. Then there may be 
some city or town “neighborhoods” where the 
families on a certain street can be convened for 
an evening each week just on the grounds of 
being humans interested in the future of the 
race, 

Throughout the whole project we must keep 
constantly before us the central objective of 
thousands of people in democratic participation 


through local Citizens’ Forums. 


A Citizens’ Forum in Your Community 
By K. W. GORDON 


is should be a small group, perhaps con- 
¢ of three or four married couples living 
he same street or in the same district or in 
same village. They might meet in the home 
ne of the couples, alternating week about. 


might be a group of men who at times 


to discuss things in general in someone’s 
wr library, or club or at the back of the 
poolroom or the grain elevator 
e. Or again it might be a group of neigh- 
od women meeting in a home, or in a 
house. The Forums should be small and 
rmal and they should plan to meet regularly 


week on the night of the broadcast. A 


men’s club or a service club should not try 


her district. 


ma Forum of all their members but Mrs. 
ind-So should be asked to organize a group 
or eight women or three or four couples 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Mr. 
sand Mr. Abel of the Kiwanis Club should 


isked to get six or eight of their cronies to 


Brown, 


a Citizens’ Forum, to meet each week 


ten in and then to discuss the subject dealt 
on that 


broadcast. In the village, the 


her, the minister, the doctor, the hardware 


rchant could form a lorum, or, again, the 


1 
} 


itor agent, the barber, the station agent, the 
iberman and the near-by dairy farmer could 
‘e up another Forum. These Forums will 
spring up automatically and someone, the 


her or the minister, must take the initiative 


vet them organized. If the representatives of 


provincial organization in attendance at 


ir first meeting would get as many of his 


or her members each to establish a Citizens’ 
Forum it should be possible to get many groups 
started. 

It might be necessary for the provincial 
organizer himself to address a Rotary or Lion’s 
Club, a district convention of teachers, a Wo- 
men’s Institute, or a gathering of school in- 
but this 
representatives 


spectors, much of work might be 


delegated to provincial who 
attended the first provincial meeting. 

The following points will help make a local 
Citizens’ Forum successful : 

(a) Regular attendance. 
(b) Everyone on hand at the beginning of 

the broadcast. 

(c) Study material (sent out the previous 


week) read and digested. 


(d) A lively discussion after each broadcast. 

(e) A written record kept of conclusions 
reached and points discussed at each 
meeting. 

({) A brief report sent in to provincial head- 
quarters each week. 

(g) Distribution of study material for the 
next meeting. 

(h) Appointment of a discussion leader for 
the next meeting. 

There may be certain conditions in some 


districts which would make it possible to have 
a larger Forum; perhaps all the members of a 
club, or the pupils in a senior high school class, 
might listen in together in a small hall or class- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Group-Discussion in the Forces 


By RICHARD 

_ democratic state must keep alive 
amongst the members of its armed forces 

a new sense of continuing citizenship during the 
period of their service or else run the grave risk 
of seeing crucial blows dealt to the institutional 
and ideological structure of its democracy. 
Sailors, soldiers, airmen, and, in these days, 
must realize that in 
countries like Canada, Great Britain, and the 


service-women as well, 
United States, they are citizens in arms, who, 
for the moment because of an emergency have 
been forced to give up their peacetime responsi- 
bilities as citizens, but who shortly will be 
expected to resume these obligations in full. 

A deep conviction of the importance of this 
fact led authorities in Ottawa last spring to 
decide to send acioss Canada a team of five 
men, experts in discussion group methods, to 
demonstrate such methods and techniques to 
educational and other officers for the Canadian 
navy, army ,and air force. The organization of 
the trip was undertaken by the Canadian Legion 
Educational Services, and the Canadian Associ- 
for Adult The chosen 
to make up the team were: Dean W .H. Brit- 
tain of McGill University, Dr. H. McD. Clokie 
of the University of Manitoba, Dr. W. J. 
McCurdy and Dr. R. M. Saunders of the Uni- 


versity of Toronto, and Mr. R. 


ation Education. men 


Westwater, 
Public School Inspector of Ottawa. 

In 
Ottawa, three-day sessions were held at Kings- 
Sackville, Montreal, 


Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 


accordance with the plans drawn up at 


ton, Toronto, London, 
and Van- 


Between 600 and 700 officers attended, 


Edmonton, 
couver. 
representing Navy, Army, Air Force (and the 
Women’s Divisions), the R.C.M.P., Auxiliary 
Services, and regional representation of the 
Canadian Legion Educational Services. This in 
itself was undoubtedly a remarkable innovation, 
being apparently the first occasion upon which 
the have 
participated in combined operations in the Do- 
minion. 


members of several armed services 


Since the one element common to all of 
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them is that they are composed of citizens, it 
was appropriate that this innovation should 
have been an educational enterprise designed t 
awaken men and women to a greater sense oi 
their individual responsibilities as members of 
a democratic state. 

It was considered by the teaching group that 
the fundamental purpose of the three-day cours« 
was not the transmission of knowledge and 
opinions but the demonstration of methods and 
techniques. For this: reason, although a con- 
siderable number of books, pamphlets, films, 
maps, and suggestions for lecturing material 
were carried and displayed, the chief activity oi 
the group was the demonstration of various 
discussion methods. 

In each centre a panel discussion was staged, 
“Na- 
tionalism.” The body of officers attending was 


using as subject either “Democracy” or 


divided into four groups in each place. In these 
smaller groups discussions were conducted on 
“What we are Fighting For,’ “Canadian Re- 
habilitation,” ‘““The Enemy Countries,” “Canada 
and the Post-war World,” “Our Cities,” ete. 
These groups were also asked, according to 
the associated group-study plan of discussion, 
to undertake independently of the teaching stafi 
a consideration of possible peace terms with 
Germany and Japan, and with respect to inter- 
national security and post-war economic re 
lations. Each smaller group reported its find- 
ings to a general session, after which a general 
discussion ensued. 

Throughout the course everyone attending 
was encouraged to participate in the discussions 
and it may be said that the efforts of the team 
those 
who were at first indifferent and hostile were 


met with a gratifying response. Even 
with few exceptions won over to some greater 
degree of co-operation. There was a conviction 
evident at the end of each three-day course 
that these methods were effective in arousing 
people to do active thinking for themselves, in 
obtaining the airing and curbing of prejudic 




















bias, and in stirring up a desire for further 
owledge on the part of the participants. 
It has been the aim of the venture that the 
‘ers who took part in these sessions would 
back to their units and then carry on a 
milar program with the men. It has been a 
al satisfaction to the team, and to those who 
rst conceived and organized the experiment 
to hear that many discussion groups have been 
tarted in the camps as a result of this trip. 
lowever, it should be pointed out that a large 
number of the officers indicated that there 
would be great difficulties ahead for those who 
embarked on such efforts with the men. They 
emphasized lack of time, the need of breaking 
into an already full schedule, disparity of educa- 
tional background amongst the men, the un- 
familiarity of many officers with the subject 
material, dangers inherent in controversial sub- 
jects, and others. 
The team and the organizers of this en- 
deavour are quite aware of these and other diffi- 


culties. Yet they are convinced that Canadians 
are as capable as the men and women of Great 
Britain and the United States of overcoming 
the difficulties that any such program must face ; 
and in those two countries similar efforts, the 
ABCA in Britain, the Citizen-Soldier program 
in the United States, have met with marked 
success. Moreover, it is our sure belief that 
only men and women who realize that, in the 
troublous times which lie beyond the peace- 
making, they will severally and individually 
have to assume responsibility for the solution of 
future arduous problems will be of much service 
in preserving then the democratic way of life 
which we are now fighting for. Thus we feel 
that experiments in adult education, such as 
this trip has been, which foster active, clear- 
minded, untrammelled thinking on the part of 
citizens inside and outside the armed forces 
are of the greatest significance to the future of 
Canada as a democratic state. 








A Campus Camp 


HE place was the Macdonald College cam- 

pus. The time was August 21 to September 
6. The project was a new venture in Canada. 
Morale building was the basic concern. Morale 
determines the intensity and effectiveness of 
our war effort and our peace plans; morale 
thrives in a healthy physical and social environ- 
ment democratically controlled; morale exists 
where the common people have responsibilities, 
work to do and faith in the future. 

Camp Macdonald was established by the 
\dult Education Service of Macdonald College 
in co-operation with the McGill Department of 
Physical Education. Several other McGill 
Departments also co-operated: the Redpath 

ibrary, the Library School and the School of 
\rchitecture. Two other organizations spon- 

red the project: the Workers’ Education As- 
ciation and the Canadian Association for 
dult Education. 

The campus camp was a learning situation 
here people practised what they learned. The 


afternoon sessions were devoted to workshops 
in Films, Rural Problems, Recreation, Group 
Methods and Labour Problems. Here the people 
directly concerned with these fields worked on 
their problems. The Recreation Workshop was 
responsible for the camp recreation program, 
and sponsored social evenings, dances, sports, 
musicales, and a corn roast. The Film Work- 
shop arranged film showings and film forums. 

The morning seminars dealt with the various 
aspects of community programs. Panel discus- 
sions, forums and similar techniques were used. 
A number of visitors made special contributions, 
but at all times the students were given oppor- 
tunity for discussion. This was consistent 
throughout the course; it was for the students 
not for the instructors, who were therefore “on 
tap not on top.” 

An excellent library display created by 
Gordon Webber of the McGill School of Archi- 
tecture provided and demonstrated the use of 
supplementary materials. 
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After the morning sessions, the Cross-Section 
groups met, composed of representatives of 
Here there was 
cross-fertilization of ideas and problems. This 


various community agencies. 


method was based on the principle that everyone 
has something to learn and everyone has some- 
thing to teach. 

This is the way the camp operated during the 
week. The week-ends were somewhat different. 
The first was devoted to public hearings investi- 
gating the problems the students had been facing 
in their own communities. The theme for the 
second week-end was “Strategy for Demo- 
cracy”, with Dr. David Petegorsky of the War- 
time Information Board as resource-leader. The 
discussion enlarged and brought toward con- 


clusion many of the encountered 
the 
Victory” climaxed the sixteen-day period. Guest 


Dr. N. A. M. 


Squadron-Leader Gregory Vlastos. 


problems 


during week. The theme “Strategy for 


speakers were Mackenzie and 

Over a hundred students registered at Camp 
Macdonald. They came from Ontario, Quebec, 
and the Maritimes. A large proportion were 
National Film Board projectionists. There were 
librarians, social workers, trade union repre- 
extension workers, recre- 


sentatives, farmers, 


ation workers, Wartime Housing Counsellors ; 


representatives of industry, of young people’s 





organizations, of the armed forces, of churc) 
Both Frenc! 
and English-speaking Canadians participated 
freely. 


groups, and of other agencies. 


Each student was interviewed upon arrival : 
determine his interests and problems. Follow-up 
work helped to indicate to what extent eac! 
student was getting what he came for, ar 
further 


consultations were arranged. For 
example, the chairman of a recreation council 
from an Ontario city had an opportunity to 
visit Montreal parks and playgrounds and vic- 


tory gardens. This personal counselling helped 


to supplement the group method used in 
seminars and workshops. 
Throughout the whole period we _ were 


fortunate in having with us Dr. Wilbur Hallen- 
beck, Administrator of Adult Education, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. His 
contribution was too great to measure in mere 
words. He helped the students think for them- 
selves and enlarged their thinking in terms oi 
his own wide experience. He counselled the: 
on many personal and vocational problems. A 
number of our students were able to gain credit: 
towards a degree from Teachers’ College—the 
first opportunity for formal training in adult 
education in Canada. 
IK LEANOR AND ALEX SIM. 





New Directions 


in 


Adult Education 


(Continued from page 10) 


and in the armed services. Approaches to other 
Wo- 


men’s Institutes, Home and School Associations, 


organizations—libraries, service clubs, 
and labour groups early made it apparent that 
this was the type of program people had been 
waiting for. It was encouraging to have one 
church official offer to send out the announce- 
ment at his own expense, and to commend the 
program to his 1800 parishes. It gave hope for 
the future to have labour groups and Boards of 
Trade, English- and French-speaking Canadi- 
ans, Jews and Christians, all enthusiastic about 


one enterprise. 

The Conference, planned originally for 100 
people, grew out of all proportion. Eager calls 
in the last week demanded places for peopl 
That 


they did so all at their own expense was a 


who insisted on being allowed to come. 


guarantee of their serious interest. That ther 
were some gaps was inevitable. In the end, 120 
organizations were represented by 165 people, 
who went away enthusiastically committed to 
supporting the program of Education for Re- 
construction. 
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« IN MY OPINION >» 














\ number of delegates from various organizations, who attended the Macdonald College 


nference, tell of the possibilities they see in the reconstruction educational project. They 


eak personally, without necessarily committing their organization as such. 


Because nearly two hundred people representing 
rious departments of Federal, Provincial and 
lied governments, the armed forces, French and 
rlish universities, churches, Home and School 
ociations, Labour 
uncils, Women’s organizations, Youth move- 
nts, etc., from Nova Scotia to British Columbia 
ild discuss amicably the problem “Education for 
onstruction,” it would seem that this education 


Teachers’ Associations, 


already begun. 
The development of community study groups to 
n to the proposed broadcasts will meet the 
roval of Women’s Institutes which have 
neered throughout rural districts in creating 
munity interest in special projects. 
\ay this venture become a step towards National 
ucation ! 
(Mrs. CAMERON E.) Etta H. Dow, 
President, Federated Women’s 
Institutes of Canada 


[his meeting impressed me as being a most 
nificant gathering. First of all it was a very 
presentative group and the view-points of each 
legate were freely expressed and generously re- 
ed. Everyone seemed intent upon co-operating 
the promotion of the objectives for which the 
ting was called. This spirit prevailed to the 
end. In fact, it increased in evidence as time 


ed. The program of action that was agreed 
if carried out by the various provinces, 
result in a thorough going stimulation of 
ight and the development of proper action and 
tudes to meet at least partially the post-war 
of the nation. 
he idea of individual participation by citizens 
ch seems to be the genius of the projéct is 
ibtless the right technique. The organization of 
ny small study groups will give opportunity for 
which would not obtain in large gatherings. 
incerely hope all the provinces will be able to 
nge organization work so that the whole 
ject may be launched successfully. 
FLETCHER PEACOCK 
Director of Educational Services, 
Department of Education, 


Fy edericton, N.B. 


The Conterence at Macdonald College outlined 
a program which should be of great value to 
organized Labour, and in which Labour should take 
as active a part as possible. Indeed, it is hardly 
too much to say that the project offers Labour an 
opportunity 


which may never occur again. 


Shortage of staff and facilities, and inevitable 
preoccupation with the grim struggle for self- 
preservation, will make it hard for the unions to 
play as large a part as they would like. But it is 
of the utmost importance that they should do every- 
thing they can. They should press for representa- 
tion on all provincial and local committees and 
in all surveys of housing, recreation and medical 
facilities which may be undertaken. The central 
Labour bodies and headquarters of individual 
unions should encourage local union participation 
in the whole project, and should try to supplement 
existing study material with material of their own. 


Dr. EUGENE ForsEy 
Research Director, 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 


During my stay at the Conference and since |] 
have returned home, I have felt somewhat as if I 
were under a spell. There seemed to be something 
in the air around that Conference that gripped me, 
something entirely new in the field of education. 
There was a group of one hundred and fifty people 
from the various walks of life representing 
thousands of others in these walks, so deeply 
interested in the problems of educating our citizens 
in the Democratic Way of Life that they concen 
trated their thought exclusively on the best means 
of reaching their objective, over a whole week-end. 
To an educationalist whose whole life has been 
devoted to the training of our youth to become 
good citizens, and to the interests of those engaged 
in this work, the whole set-up was a revelation 
of what can be accomplished in education through 
the co-operation and enthusiasm of all groups 
interested. 

Dr. C. W. CrRuTCHFIELD 

Honorary Sec.-Treasurer, 

Canadian Council of Education 
for Citizenship. 
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with I should like to make one 
generalization concerning the Macdonald College 
Conference. It was of profound significance to 
me that so diversified a group so completely forgot 
their differences and concentrated on their own 
interests in the consideration of a project to bring 
about the building of a better Canada. Relative 
to the Listening Group project and its importance 
to the young women of Canada, I can see it 
becoming one of the best mediums through which 
we can reach that great majority of girls and 
women which are not now included in the member- 
ship of women’s organizations. The direction given 
the Conference in the inspiring addresses with their 
emphasis on the idea of community, will give us 
the impetus to work together toward this goal. 
Jean M. Hay 

Secretary, Committee on Women 

in Industry, 

National Council of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 


To begin 


Le congrés de Sainte-Anne de Bellevue a dé- 
montré magnifiquement l’impérieuse nécessité de 
semblables rencontres si l’on veut que se réalise 
chez nous une entente solide et féconde entre les 
divers groupes ethniques, culturels et professionnels 
du pays. 

Il était beau et édifiant de voir tant de gens venus 
de milieux si divers, chercher sérieusement a mieux 
se comprendre pour mieux collaborer ensuite 4 
faire un Canada plus éclairé et plus heureux. 

En outre, les problémes discutés 4 Sainte-Anne 
étaient d’une importance aigue. Si l’on veut que 
le peuple participe avec connaissance de cause aux 
adaptations collectives exigées par la guerre et 
l’aprés-guerre, des campagnes d’information pub- 
lique telles que celles que l’on a discutées, s’im- 
posent, a condition toutefois qu’elles puissent 
profiter, au moment et avec la méme 
intensité, 4 toutes les populations du pays. Pour 
cela nous croyons nécessaire que les divers groupes 
puissent, tout en étudiant les mémes problémes, les 
discuter dans leur propre langue et selon les 
exigences de leur culture particuliére. II faut enfin 
que dans tous les groupes, on prenne bien soin de 
mettre l’accent sur ce qui unit et non pas sur ce 
qui divise. 


meme 


Gro. Henr1 LEVESQUE 

Directeur, Ecole des Sciences, Sociales, 
Politiques et Economiques, 

Université Laval, Quebec. 


We in the Armed Forces are, as you know, 
planning to organize regular Discussion Groups 
on affairs of interest to the men, and in the Navy 
our schoolmasters in the various ships will have 





charge of this activity. From the amount of in 
formal discussion of current affairs by men in ths 
Naval Service, the interest in forming regula 
groups would appear to be quite high. 

I am sure that the proposed system of broadcasts, 
provided they occur at a convenient time of da 
and contain topics such as those recommended at 
the Macdonald College Conference, will prove 
great stimulus to this activity. 

We shall make every effort to have our school- 
masters plan their groups so as to coincide as much 
as possible with the C.A.A.E. programme. 

Lieut. J. R. F. Kent, R.C.N.V.R. 


From the Royal Canadian Air Force comes the 
following news: 

“Food for Thought is informed that the educa- 
tional project discussed at the recent Conference 
of Education for Reconstruction at Macdonald 
College, September 10th-12th, has a particular 
bearing on one phase of education in the R.C.A.F. 
It is part of the present policy to organize, at the 
various R.C.A.F. units, discussion groups on Pro- 
gress of War and Current Events. One of the 
objectives of this program will be to create 
interest in plans for Reconstruction among officers 
and airmen, and to give them a background for 
intelligent discussion of post-war planning.” 


Reading being a basic necessity in the worth- 
while development of such a program, the work of 
our libraries must be closely related to it. 

I would therefore suggest that our libraries 
work in the closest co-operation with the other 
agencies in forwarding the program. Specifically, 
we can see that our communities know of the 
program through our local papers and through 
library publicity, on library signs or desk con- 
versation. We can display books, pamphlets and 
magazine articles on the subjects to be discussed. 
For individuals and listening or study groups we 
can provide lists and bibliographies supplemental 
to material supplied from the C.A.A.E. 

In many cases it seems to me we can go further. 
Since libraries are called on by many local groups 
in the planning of programs for the year, sugges- 
tion may often link them with the reconstruction 
program. Further, it may be suggested to indi- 
vidual patrons that they invite their friends to form 
a listening group in their homes where discussion 
may follow the broadcasts, and through whom 
reading material may be distributed. These few 
suggestions will be extended by many libraries 
to fit the possibilities of their own communities. 

RIcHARD E. CroucH 
Librarian and Secretary, 
The Public Library, 
London, Ont. 
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« « 


BOOK REVIEWS » » 








terested in 


hoot 


AS A SOCIOLOGIST SEES IT 


ench-Canada in Transition, by Dr. Everett 
Cherrington Hughes (Chicago, the University 
of Chicago Press, 1943, 1 vol., $2.50). 

1] 


the English-Canadian student or 


French-Canadian 


reader 
problems has 
nerally had to remain contented with the few 
ting diplomatic essays published from time 
time by some indulgent traveller or reporter, or 
th the synthetic papers delivered here and there 
some delegate to a conference. On the other 
d, most of the imposing literature published in 
ench on French-Canada is of a historical or 
ressionistic character. Scientific studies on the 
ndamental traditional problems of the province 
(Quebec are quite scarce. lor example, the 


on curious about 


French-Canadian 
ral society has to refer to such few works as 
folklore studies of Dr. Marius Barbeau, the 
iological monographs published as early as 1891 
1897 by 


Science 


typical 


Léon Gérin in the Parisian review 
Sociale and the Proceedings of the 
11 Society of Canada, and to various valuable 
pers published in the Montreal Ecole des Hautes 
es quarterly, L’Actualité Economique. If we 
to this Dr. Horace Miner’s exhaustive socio- 
hropological study of Saint-Denis, a French- 
wlian Parish, we have a complete inventory of 
published scientific material on what is often 
ierred to as Ouebec, the Unknown. 
lor Quebec can no more be exclusively conceived 
terms of a picturesque and archaic society com- 
ed of a series ot isolated communities (of the 
described by Miner) centering around two or 
e important cities. 
und for 


It is now the happy hunting- 
“invading” industries giving rise to 
lly growing small towns. This whole process, 
hermore, is being complicated by drastic ethnic 
cultural cleavages. New townspeople recently 
vn from the country now represent the “middle 
in in the Quebec contrast between old and new.” 
tar, M. Esdras Minville’s incidental essays alone 
e endeavoured to point out the implications of 
industrial process in contemporary Quebec. 
nee the pertinence and importance of Professor 
rett C. Hughes’ recently published study on 
nch-Canada in Transition. 
\gainst a general background setting forth the 
lutionary trends of Quebec during the last 


] 


ides, this sociological masterwork is mainly 


cerned with “the adjustments which actually 


take place when industry comes to a small French 
town.” The small French town, nicknamed Canton 
ville, was formerly a country trading village of 
about 3000. Industry which has come to it in the 
last 30 years, mostly textile manufacturing domi- 
nated by English or American capital and manage- 
ment, has transformed it into a booming community 
of over 19,000. The changes brought about by this 
“invasion” are scrutinized by Professor Hughes 
in what we cannot but consider as the most 
striking study of the socio-economic and _insti- 
tutional structure of a contemporary 
Canadian community. * 

In Cantonville, capital and management are 
“foreign,” but labor has been drawn from near-by ; 
92% of the population are French, 5% are English; 
95% are Catholics and about 5% are Protestants. 
As it generally happens in French-Canada, ethnic 
affiliation has a 


I*rench- 


religious connotation so_ that 
French means Catholic and English, Protestant. 
Thus a broad dichotomy divides the whole social 
organization of Cantonville. Ethnic difference has 
injected itself into the institutional structure, 
separating English from French in two systems ot 
religious and educational institutions and in the 
constellation of organizations, concerns and activi- 
ties which revolve about churches and schools. At 
the same time, industry has also brought a new 
occupational hierarchy in which the alien mana- 
gerial minority enjoys authority and prestige while 
the lower ranks of foremen and unskilled workers 
are filled by the large bulk of French-Canadian 
workers. There is almost no mixing between 
English and French in their social life except 
between a few people of the respective higher 
classes for the pursuit of entertainment and secular 
interests. 

Within the French society of Cantonville itself, 
the traditional disturbed. The 
former coincidence of the community with the 
parish as the integrating factor has been broken 
off and the 
different, socially-ranked parishes. 


order has been 


community now consists of four 
Formerly self- 
sufficient farmer-proprietors have become wage- 
earners. A new type of society is emerging with 
the restlessness and social mobility characteristic 
of urban civilization. All sorts of secular associ- 
ations are blooming; communal institutions reflect 
the ethnic and class consciousness, while the clergy 
is trying to maintain its traditional omnipresent 
influence on the rising masses. In other words, the 


ominous change here is one from semi-folk ways 
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to city ways. To the extent to which the 
process is at present to be found in a great propor- 
tion of 


same 
French-Canadian communities, Professor 
findings lend themselves to valuable 
generalizations for the whole province of Quebec, 
or, at least, call for 


Hughes’ 


imilar other studies in different 
regions of the province where events are moving 
much faster than our knowledge of them 

The quality generally expected from such a study 
is twofold: we require first that it be informative, 
accurate, so far as the analysis of a given situation 
is concerned; second, that by its explicit or implicit 
comparisons with some other situations, by the 
relevance of its hypotheses or 
of its 


by the sotindness 
limited 
an original 


generalizations, it transcends its 
factual subject-matter and constitute 
knowledge 
In both respects Dr. Hughes’ 
French-Canada in Transition more than outsteps 
His study on 
supposes a painstaking and unceasing work in the 


enriching of our f societies or of 


society in general. 


our expectation. Cantonville pre 
community for a period of many years; the ust 
statistical data 
particularly the unique annual parochial census 
subtle 
adaptation of the participant-observer method to 


of numerous and varied sources of 


data; hundreds of interviews and a very 
the delicate social situation easily imaginable in a 
sensitive community. Above all, it displays a deep 
insight into the past and present French-Canadian 
mentality combined with a broad knowledge of the 
main varieties of the modern industrial, capitalistic 
revolution with its kal idoscopic social connota- 
tions. As 


a result, we find ourselves betore a work 


not only skilfully composed but long matured an 
decanted. A work of art as much as a true wor 
of science, in which the realistic, cold statement 
are almost everywhere discretely underlined by a 
imperceptible human twinkle. 

To the Quebec reader, generally sensitive t 
whatever is written about him, even by his fello 
countryman, Professor Hughes’ study offers a 
unprecedented occasion of first, taking notice o 
then coldly reflecting upon, some of the cruci 
problems he usually considers either as nightmar: 
or as catastrophic dilemmas, without in most case 
knowing exactly what is going on. For exampl 
we are here told in plain terms how it is that 
“...the numerous religious and political move 
ments of Quebec show, in a peculiar degree, th 
tendency to condemn the modern economic world 
while engaged in the very attempt to obtain a bette: 
place in it.” Quebec’s traditional system of educa 
tion does not yet meet adequately the industrial 
invasion; our cultural symbols, values and senti 
ments are still in sharp contrast with our occupa 
“on thi 
economic side, the French-Canadian city cultur 


tional and economic ambitions, while even 
has become stabilized about an earlier phase oi 
capitalism.” French-Canada in Transition, quit 
properly offers no solution. It splendidly fulfil 
its aim of remaining a factual study. And abov 
all, it is the kind of work that will be, I hope, the 
stimulating further researc] 


starting point for 


projects in our social milieu. 


JEAN-CHARLES FALARDEAU 








NATIONAL FARM RADIO FORUM 
1943-44 


“PLANNING FOR PLENTY” 


Nov. 8—Why Plan? 

Nov. 15—Prices and Planning 

Nov. 22—Price Control 

Nov. 29-—-What the Forums Say 
About It 


Other topics: Farm Finance; The Rural 
Community; Current Farm Plans. 


Every Monday evening over the CBC 
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Education For Reconstruction 


(Continued from page 13) 


under Dr. Munro, and Dr. Longley representin; 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Edward Tsland. Adult 


league through Dr. Croteau. 


Prince Educatior 


Perhaps the most significant thing about t! 
conference was the enthusiastic participation | 
French-speaking Canadians in all the proceed 
ings. Their keen interest in the project ind 
cates that A Citizens’ Forum on Canada in tl 
Post-War World 


tribution to Canadian unity. 


may make a notable cor 


J.H.M. 
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A Citizens’ Form 


TOPICS 


rkRODUCTORY BROADCASTS— 


I. The World we Live in. 
how far has “the forward march of the 
common man” progressed? 

II. The State of the Nation. 
we have done it in wartime, why can’t 
we organize for peace? 

III. We Want to Know Why. 
the questions people are asking. 


JADCASTS AND STUDY MATERIAL 
I. The New Demand—the Right to Work. 
what chance is there for full employ- 
ment? 
II. Public and Private Enterprise—A New 
Partnership? 
will such a partnership guarantee the 
right to work? 

III. These Social Security Plans. 
do they provide security? 
afford them? 

IV. The Right to be Healthy. 
the health of a nation. 

V. The School Comes First. 
equal opportunities for our children. | 

VI. A Man’s Own Castle. 
homes and housing. 

VII. The Constitutional Barrier. 
can we plan for a better Canada with- 
out amending the B.N.A. Act? 

VIII. One People—Two Cultures. 
a basis for unity between French- 
speaking and English-speaking 
Canadians. 

IX. Canadians—World Citizens. 
how Canada is bound up 
world. 


Can we 


with the 


X. The United Nations in War and Peace. 
are we shaping a pattern for the future 
now? 

XI. Canada in the Anglo-American World. 
Canada in the shadow or a new power? 
The New Relationship with Soviet 
Russia. 
no new world without the U.S.S.R. 
The Rise of Asia. 
Canada faces the 
East. 

Our Trade with the World. 

Canada in an international economy. 

The Fascist Nations in Defeat. 

how shall we deal with the enemy 
countries? 

The New World Order. 

can the United Nations provide the 
power to organize the world? 

The Soldier Comes Home. 

what are the plans for him? 
The People on the Land. 
the farmer’s future. 
Who Shapes the Future? 
has the pattern already been set by 
government and business or can the 
people take a hand? 
. Action Now. 
what can the people do to make their 
power felt? 


XII. 


XIII. 


new power of the 


XIV. 


XV. 
XVI. 


XVII. 
XVIII. 


XIX. 


The broadcasts will go on the air from dif- 
ferent cities across the country, starting in the 
Maritimes, moving to Quebec and Ontario, 
travelling across the Prairies to the West Coast, 
and then back to Central Canada once more. 
Unforeseen circumstances might lead to minor 
changes in the order of the topics. 





\ Citizen’s Forum on 


Canada in 


the Post-War World 


(Continued from page 15) 


m. In such cases arrangements would have 

be made to have a good radio available. 

uitful discussion is difficult to obtain in such 

large group. A large meeting should divide 

groups of eight, with a good leader for 

Kach small group should then report its 

~ | 

nclusions to the whole gathering at the close 

the evening. 


lf you are a member of any organization 


(and who isn’t?) get your organization to form 
at least Citizens’ take 


advantage of these broadcasts. Do not let it be 


one Forum so as to 
said of your organization that they never had 
the time or the opportunity to discuss the many 
and varied problems that we will all be faced 
with in ever greater number as the winning 
of the war gradually develops into a winning 
of the peace. 
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Announcing 





“OF THINGS TO COME” 


A CITIZENS’ FORUM ON CANADA IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 


An educational project combining weekly broadcasts, 
printed study material with questions for discussion, and 
educational films—for the use of organized study groups. 


BROADCASTS 


EVERY TUESDAY EVENING 
ON THE NATIONAL NETWORK OF THE C.B.C. 
BEGINNING NOVEMBER 16 


Maritimes - - = = = = = = 9,30-10 ADT 
Ontario and Quebec - - - - - 8.30-9 EDT 


Manitoba - - - - - - = = = 9.30-10 CDT 
Saskatchewan and Alberta - - - 8.30-9 MDT 
British Columbia - - - - - - 7.30-8 PDT 


STUDY MATERIAL 
AVAILABLE AT 198 COLLEGE ST., TORONTO 


NATIONAL OFFICE 


GEORGE GRANT, Secretary, 198 COLLEGE St., TORONTO 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Dr. E. A. Corpert, Chairman; Grorce Grant, Secretary; JEAN HUNTER 
MorrisON AND LEONARD HARMAN, Canadian Association for Adult Education; 
Maryorie McENANEY, Mor_ey CALLAGHAN, AND Neit Morrison, Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation; JEAN Hatt, Young Women’s Christian Association ; 
Murray Ross, Young Men’s Christian Association; R. E. Croucu, Libraries; 
SypNEY Ropinson, /ll’orkers’ Education Association; Dr. EUGENE Forsey, 
Canadian Congress of Labour; Lieut. C. D. C. Granam, for the Director of Naval 
Education; Mayor Z. Puimister, for the Director of Army Education; Mr. 


DouGLaAs MAcLENNAN; Dr. Matcotm WaAttace, Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 


Representatives have been invited from the Royal Canadian Air Force, the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, and the Canadian Legion Educational Services. 
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